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Current Tendencies 

Common aims are bringing together today human 
beings who heretofore had little interest in one an- 
other and who, after this world conflict is over, will 
turn again to their private lives, not in the same self- 
contained, self-satisfied way as previously, but prob- 
ably with far less wide-flung interests than prevail 
today. This widened interest in the other fellow, 
following on the heels of the 
great depression, subtly but 
surely acknowledges an im- 
portant, age-old truth: that 
man does not live by bread 
alone; that the greatest trials 
of the human spirit come not 
necessarily with economic 
deprivation; that trouble is 
no respecter of persons. This 
is worth capitalizing. 

Interest in one’s neighbor 
—in the other fellow—and 
some identification with him 
is the primary basis from 
which the wish “‘to do” for 
him arises. Concern for the 
welfare of others, although 
the sine qua non of social 
work, has by no means been the province solely of 
social work. The borderlines have frequently been 
obscure between our profession, other professions, 
and the lay groups. And when the welfare of others 
becomes the object of an increasing number of organ- 
ized activities there is certain to be opportunity for 
an increasing flow of ideas from the professional field 
to that of the lay groups and vice versa. Awareness of 
this on our part is essential to making positive and 
directive contributions, which our experience of past 
years makes our responsibility. 


EDITORIAL 


Book Notes 


Effort Must be Guided 
A glimpse at the historical development of social 
work will remind us that the generous will to do well 
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by our fellow men does not insure the ability to do so. 
Misguided effort has led to waste and woe. Our lead- 
ership must be taken, not in an aggressive, know-it- 
all fashion, but in the appropriate voicing of convic- 
tions; in the quiet, consistent application in our 
everyday tasks of proven principles and disciplines. 
With the impact of enthusiastic, sometimes hyster- 
ical, often argumentative, frequently dogmatic, ex- 
pression of opinion coming 
through newspapers, period- 
icals,committees—authored 
by persons of varying back- 
grounds and reputations— 
this may indeed be difficult. 
And the danger lies not only 
in our not taking leadership 
but in our succumbing, un- 
thinkinglyandunknowingly, 
to the many powerful influ- 
ences, to the extent that we 
will lose some of the gains 
we have made. Social pres- 
suresare frequently insidious 
in the way they play into 
our own personal and pro- 
fessional needs to dominate, 
control, insist on strengths 
in people, coddle their weaknesses. 

Case work grants that each human being has the 
right to the fullness of life—with the proviso that in 
general he shall be the best judge of his own aims and 
interests. This right to self-determination, which is 
the main pillar of democracy, seems in many respects 
to be receding in our present-day world. Individual 
rights have become submerged for the national good. 
Privileges ordinarily considered the essentials of a 
free people have been curtailed. Military concepts 
seep into civilian life. Conformity daily becomes 
more the rule. Allowance for individual differences 
diminishes, and the atmosphere of paternalism thick- 
ens. The American Red Cross chooses as its campaign 
symbol the woman with outstretched arms; as its 
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slogan, ““The greatest mother of them all.”” Uncle Sam 
with extended hand towers taller than ever. 

I would not mean to imply criticism of this state of 
affairs in view of the goals to be achieved. So long as 
such paternalistic trends are the will of the majority, 
democracy is incorporate. But I do mean to point up 
the fact that our world is changing, that we are 
practicing case work in a society different from that 
we knew a few years ago, and that some aspects of 
present-day living tend to discourage the principle of 
the right to self-determination—the very thing for 
which we are fighting. 


Trend is to Conformity 


We perceive the growing interest in other human 
beings patterned on a kind of conformity which is the 
result of authority. The pattern inevitably repeats 
itself. With energy and enthusiasm one group tends 
to ‘‘take over’ for another; one set of human beings 
tends to become responsible for the behavior of their 
fellow men. For the naive, the inexperienced, and for 
those who need to view life in clear-cut, simple terms, 
such an authoritative set-up offers a natural and com- 
forting reinforcement to the belief that there is a 
common answer for a common problem. 


Unchanging Fundamentals of Case Work 


Case work has emphasized repeatedly that help is 
given not to “problems” but to “people.” It has 
proven over and over that patterns of human be- 
havior may change their outward appearance, but 
remain fundamentally the same. Fundamentally, 
then, case work help to families is no different in war- 
time than in time of peace. 

Any disrupting force dislocates first those whose 
basic adjustment to life is precarious; secondly, those 
who have as the weakest aspect of their total adjust- 
ment one which receives a “direct hit” from the 
environmental forces. The first are folks who will al- 
ways provide the clientele of agencies and hospitals; 
the second group will be a shifting one with time and 
place. 

The depression years provided a social crisis with 
comparable effects upon the superficial adjustment of 
people. Then financial status, much more than today, 
determined who were the giving and who the re- 
cipients. Then we were preoccupied with the weak- 
nesses and disabilities of people. Today it is the 
strong, the indomitable, the forcible we seek popu- 
larly to maintain. Then the inadequacies of man were 
constantly related to the injustices of the social order. 
Today man becomes almost personally liable for his 
deficiencies unless those deficiencies are connected 
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with the war effort—which provides a kind of gross 
absolution. For family life, the depression produced 
circumstances which tended to throw human beings 
together. The concept of the responsibility of rela- 
tives came into its own. Today separation is more 
than ever the keynote of life. In the depression years 
adjustment to lowered incomes was generally or- 
dered. Today radically changed incomes bring a need 
for adjustment also. Then folks were concerned be- 
cause youth was discouraged and felt useless; today 
concern comes rather over their activity and agitation. 


Contribution of Case Work 


With these contrasts, I hope you have not missed 
the underlying similarities: Man seeks reasons for his 
deficiencies within the environment; the togetherness 
of human beings as it is forced or prevented is im- 
portant; money in our civilization has great signifi- 
cance; and concern for youth is perennial. These are 
admittedly exceedingly broad strokes. But it is be- 
cause we can feel familiar on the operating level with 
such and similar truths that case work has a con- 
tribution to make to the many so-called new issues 
today. Against this background, I should like to pre- 
sent these situations. 


Mrs. L., thirty-one years old, with a baby of eight months, born 
seven months after marriage, telephoned the agency requesting 
that someone care for her infant on the day her husband was to 
leave for military service. The following week she was referred as 
a markedly upset “Army wife” with no way of managing until her 
husband’s allotment came through. The first interview bore indica- 
tion of Mrs. L.’s lack of ability to work things out for herself and 
her desire to project responsibility on others. The baby was used 
as the reason for her not coming to the office. She was suspicious as 
to whether her husband was legally drafted, and expressed disap- 
pointment in relatives who would not help, although she knew they 
could not. She spoke of the baby chiefly as the one means she had 
for holding to her husband, whom she now visualized as having 
met all of her very marked dependency needs. But did he? 

What really dates this case? Only the reference to the Army, 
Can’t you picture Mrs. L. with similar behavior had some other 
misfortune befallen this family? The chances are some other mis- 
fortune would have befallen them. Mrs. L. had undoubtedly re- 
acted to other and vital life experiences with a similar evasion of 
responsibility. The symptomatic picture suggested itself as being 
one of long standing. In helping her the worker has a few social 
factors different today from what she would have had ten years 
ago. One of the more important of these for treatment probably 
was that the husband was physically out of the picture. The more 
frequently families are separated for long periods, the more fre- 
quent will be the handicap of not being able to measure the real 
person against the ideal painted. Also Mrs. L. could find justifica- 
tion in current publicity — attitude for saying as she did, ‘‘Who 
is going to take care of me? 

Mrs. L.’s chief wish was to have her husband with her. Failing 
this, she sought a substitute for the loss of this man, whom she now 
regarded as a tower of strength. The treatment goal was to help 
Mrs. L. find that substitute. The worker could not help her grow 
into a resourceful, completely independent person, for that aim 
would ignore her abilities and the probable long-time nature of her 
behavior pattern. 


A solution was sought which named this substitute as 
neither society alone nor primarily her child. If in the 
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way the case worker handled the relationship, and 
help was given, the development of a chronic de- 
pendent or an unreasonably demanding mother was 
prevented, and at the same time Mrs. L. was helped 
over a period truly trying for her, a common goal 
was reached. 

As contrasted to Mrs. L., let us consider Mrs. C. 

During early married life, Mrs. C.’s husband had been incapaci- 
tated. Her youngest son had a persistent, troublesome and ex- 
pensive orthopedic condition. Mrs. C. worked hard, brought up 
and found satisfaction in her other two children. Andrew, the 
oldest boy, grew into a socially adequate, responsible young man. 
He became the chief financial support of the family, as well as his 
mother’s confidante. Mary, his sister, though of less comfort to 
her mother, brought fun into an otherwise serious household. Mary 
suddenly planned to wed; Andrew enlisted in the Navy Air Corps. 
Need we be surprised that Mrs. C. became ill? She 
was older—and she was tired. She was hurt, too, that 
Andrew and Mary had deserted her. She prayed that 
Andrew wouldn’t pass the exams. When the inevita- 
ble came, first with Mary, then with Andrew, was it 
any wonder that she felt for once that she would give 
up? This exemplifies the “direct hit.” 

In her relationship with the worker, Mrs. C. came 
to feel she had someone she could lean on—and heav- 
ily, for a while. She had resilience and could find real 
pride in working in a defense industry to help her son. 
The treatment plan called for a good rest, then for 
aid in obtaining this job for her. Here timing was 
important. Work too soon might have led us to be- 
lieve it was “too late” for Mrs. C. The war precipi- 
tated the breaking up of this family unit, but war 
conditions untimately helped salve Mrs. C.’s feelings. 
In peacetime how would it have been if Andrew had 
married? Perhaps Mrs. C. would have needed help 
then. 

We can see here the ““Army wife” and “‘soldier’s 
mother,” about whom there is much genuine public 
concern. It would be unreal to say that all war- 
affected people could or should obtain such intensive 
help as Mrs. L. and Mrs. C. But such examples re- 
mind us that there is a middle ground between 
minute individualization and a gross lumping of folks 
with what appear to be new problems. 


The Value of Participation 


Recently a person reported the attendance far be- 
low capacity and expectation in a day nursery organ- 
ized through the untiring efforts of women interested 
in the “children of working mothers.” She pleaded, 
“What can we do to get them there?” Do you catch 
the overtones and undertones of this remark? As we 
organize a set-up for the care of children, we must 
gear it to the parents, who ultimately make choices 
for the care of their children. Some of us are parents; 
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all of us have known parents. What happens when an 
outsider comes along and in effect says that he knows 
of a way in which the youngsters can be cared for 
“better”? The more normal parent sensing the threat 
to his position, will often good-naturedly abandon the 
suggestions so insensibly given. Day nurseries—or 
any children’s programs set up on this basis—never 
work out satisfactorily. The parent who does give 
over his child does so resentfully, but perhaps com- 
pletely. Suddenly the agency is horrified to learn that 
the parent is taking no responsibility for the youngster 
they soon perceive is “really his.” This echoes back 
clearly to the experience within our child welfare 
field, doesn’t it? It emphasizes again the inevitable 
results of a practice wherein one group sets up goals 
for another. 

Yet how readily we tend to fall into this kind of 
pattern! It appears to be such an efficient way of 
accomplishing things. Immediate goals rather than 
long-time values appear to be the order of the day. 
But in social work we are concerned with the lives 
of the client and of his family. Long-time aims must 
guide us or we shall lose out altogether. 

In our zeal to provide for children we cannot deny 
parents. We must consider whether the needs parents 
feel, or can be stimulated to feel, for their children 
can be met so as to bring the most satisfaction to both 
parents and children. This will be done, not by an 
approach which places its emphasis on neglect and 
lack of proper supervision, but by a genuine attempt 
to learn what parents are feeling in times when it is 
hard for everyone to manage. 


Change in Emphasis 


Let me share with you an experience of a com- 
mittee working on a pamphlet for a community con- 
sidering the setting up of a day nursery. The evolu- 
tion of the lead on the front of the pamphlet and the 
alterations made during the meeting by the com- 
mittee were significant: 


1. Do you know of a child who needs day nursery care? (Note 
emphasis on child.) 

2. Do you know of a parent who needs day nursery care for his 
child? (Emphasis on parent—but note the superior tone suggested 
in “‘needs.’’) 

3. Do you know of a parent who wants day nursery care for his 
child? (Still the ‘‘someone else, but not you”’ idea.) 

4. Do you want day nursery care for your child? (An honest, 


direct question, placed squarely before all people. No snobbishness 
here.) 


What Child Care Means to the Parent 


As soon as the problem of day care is reduced to the 
formula of helping parents and children, we see a 


different meaning the request for day care may have 
(Continued on page 8) 
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An Adoption Agency Looks at Fees 


EvizABETH Harrat Caruton, Director 
Adoption Service Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio 


Cost-sharing as a Principle 


Two and a half years ago the Adoption Service 
Bureau of the Cleveland Humane Society* embarked 
upon a plan of sharing the costs of adoption service 
with the adopting applicant. Thus the costs of the 
operation of this bureau of the agency heretofore car- 
ried entirely by funds received from the Community 
Fund, are now being shared with those who are di- 
rectly using the service of the agency. 

For some time members of the Board and staff had 
been giving thoughtful consideration to the pros and 
cons of some degree of financial participation on the 
part of the adopting public. We recognized that in 
casework as in other fields of service there has been 
increasing conviction of the importance of individual 
participation and responsibility and this conviction 
has led to the sharing of the costs of service with the 
individual who avails himself of that service. Hos- 
pitals and clinics, settlements, family service agencies 
and child guidance clinics have turned and are turn- 
ing in this direction. These organizations are set up to 
give service directly and primarily to those who wish 
to avail themselves of it and secondarily they service 
the community through development of the health 
and well-being of its members. The concept of fees in 
organizations of this kind inherently presents fewer 
complications. The child-placing agency, predicated 
on its basic responsibility for meeting the needs of 
children, finds the successful carrying out of its pro- 
gram meets to some degree at least the needs of 
others, namely, the child’s own parents, foster par- 
ents, adopting parents and finally the community at 
large. When we consider the possibility of sharing the 
service cost with one group of those whose needs are 
in part met by our primary service to children—that 
is, when we ask adopting parents to carry some finan- 
cial responsibility, we need to be clear about the 
effect of this participation on our primary function of 
finding the best home for the individual child. Per- 
haps it is because the service to adopting applicants 


* The Humane Society with its operating bureaus is the private 
nonsectarian child placing agency and the one that serves the un- 
married mother. Its Adoption Service Bureau is responsible for the 
knowledge of the children legally available and personally eligible 
for adoption; the knowledge of the couples who have made applica- 
tion to adopt and study of their homes; and the application of this 
knowledge to select for the individual child the home best suited 
to him; the placement and supervision and finally the carrying 
through of the final adoption of the child. 


is a by-product of our service to children and because 
those adopting applicants in their numbers and artic- 
ulateness are a little frightening, that we are uneasy 
lest our basic responsibility be threatened. Perhaps 
we have been reluctant to have any but the Com- 
munity Fund carry the costs involved because the 
inequalities of supply and demand have in some 
quarters lent themselves to abuse and exploitation 
and we have needed a clear and unmistakable differ- 
entiation between the casework agency placing adop- 
tive children and the so-called commercial enterprise. 

In a study by our own Board and staff, we saw a 
three-way benefit in the carrying out of our primary 
responsibility to children; benefit to children, to com- 
munity and to adopting parent. Two of these, the 
benefit to child and community, seemed a justifiable 
charge on the Community Fund. The third benefit to 
adopting parents is the painstaking knowledge of 
children and of them and of each in relation to the 
other, the benefit of agency experience and protec- 
tion, of continuing responsibility through a period of 
adjustment, etc. The benefit they derive through this 
kind of service we felt could justifiably be borne by 
adopting parents, without prejudice to children or 
community. 

While the initiation of our fee program was based 
on this conviction we recognized that there would be 
a good deal of interest and considerable question in 
the casework field, at least, as to the association of 
fees and adoption service. We could not estimate the 
reaction of the adopting public, though we already 
had some indications of the acceptance of this con- 
cept by a number of families with whom children had 
been placed. We had also used the opportunity to 
discuss our consideration of such a plan with the 
many applicants in adoption who inquired about 
charges. 


Formulation of Original Fee 


Beginning October 1, 1941, our inclusive fee was 
set at fifty dollars. Half of this, or twenty-five dollars, 
was an investigation fee for which the applicants 
were billed sometime during the course of the home 
study. This fee was not dependent on the placement 
of a child. Twenty-five dollars was due at the time of 
completion of legal adoption. In estimating this total 
fee we kept in mind the various charges formerly met 
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by the adopting parents, such as the fee for medical 
examinations (for some years we have included in our 
home study or investigation an examination of the 
adopting applicants by a physician appointed by the 
agency); costs of credit and other routine verifica- 
tions. Court costs formerly paid by the adopting 
parents directly to the court and cost of new birth 
certificate are included within the completion fee. 
Included in this fee, too, are services of the agency 
lawyer, a cost formerly borne by the agency. In our 
state the Probate Court, which hears adoptions, does 
not require that an attorney present the adoption 
petition to the court where an agency has been re- 
sponsible for the placement and consequently adopt- 
ing families do not usually avail themselves of the 
opportunity of employing their own counsel. These 
named concrete costs of specialized service comprised 
about half the fifty dollar inclusive fee; the remainder 
was directly chargeable to agency service costs. 

Our agency experience over a period of several 
years has been that the cost per completed adoption 
(based on the number of adoptions completed in rela- 
tion to the total cost of operation) varies between two 
hundred and two hundred and fifty dollars—inclusive 
of the out-of-pocket concrete expense earlier referred 
to. Therefore, our original fee had little relation to 
service cost but was an initial experiment in that 
direction. We have tried of course to be fully aware 
of reactions to this experiment and the implications 
of those reactions. After a year and a half we reviewed 
our total experience with fees to determine future 
practice on a realistic rather than theoretical basis. 


Reactions of Adoptive Parents 


We anticipated more question on the part of adopt- 
ing applicants than our experience revealed. Having 
struggled so with our own feelings, it has been inter- 
esting to see in what matter-of-fact way the majority 
of adopting applicants have accepted the charge. It 
goes without saying that the discussion of procedure, 
which is a vital part of the application interview, in- 
cludes detailed explanation of fee. We have been 
acutely conscious of the reaction of adoptive appli- 
cants. Indeed, progress in that direction has increased 
as our self-consciousness of so new a policy dimin- 
ished. I think we have had a pretty direct expression 
of the applicants’ feeling, though we are certainly 
aware that some families will find it easier to express 
negative feeling to friends and other agencies. Money 
is an easy spot on which to hang bafHement or hostil- 
ity in any situation and the difficult adoption situa- 
tion offers ample opportunity for the expression of 


this feeling. 
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The fear that fees in adoption service might lessen 
the willingness on the part of smaller income families 
to approach us has not been realized and it is signifi- 
cant that the questions which have been raised do 
not come from that group.* Easier financial condi- 
tions everywhere may be a factor. 

Agency practice includes a very careful application 
interview with the adopting applicants. From these 
interviews a comparatively small number of applica- 
tions are selected for further study or investigation. 
It follows that the majority of homes studied are ap- 
proved. Our premise of selection of the home best 
fitted to meet the needs of the particular child inevi- 
tably results in a number of approved homes in which 
a child may never be placed. We had anticipated the 
possibility that the payment of an investigation fee, 
though it was understood that this fee was not de- 
pendent on the placement of a child, might increase 
the pressure from these families for the realization of 
their hopes. This again has not developed. Indeed the 
financial participation has served to increase the 
thoughtfulness of applicant and agency in each step 
of the process. 

As has been said, families have for the most part 
accepted our fee policy as a sensible and logical pro- 
cedure. They are coming to us voluntarily, choosing 
this way of trying to solve their need of a child and 
asking certain safeguards and consideration of them- 
selves and even anticipating that service of this kind 
has its costs. 

There have been interesting exceptions to this. 
Several intelligent and thoughtful families have re- 
ferred to the statement they have read in articles on 
adoption, warning against the commercial agency 
and stating that if there is no other way to recognize 
it, that they may well beware of the agency that 
speaks of money. In each instance further discussion 
has clarified this for them and for us. One family with 
whom we had previously placed one child before we 
had any fee plan and before our adoption work was 
departmentalized was distressed upon their applica- 
tion for a second child to find a new worker, a new 
department and a fee. This whole new process seemed 
to ask more of them than they could be comfortable 
about and they were free in expression of their trouble 
in so much change. It is interesting to recall that this 
was the first application following the establishment 
of fee. They and we were able to work this out, a 
second placement followed within a year and they are 


* In the two-year period ending December 1943, 96 children 
were placed in adoptive homes. A study of the income groupings 
of these families showed 37% earned less than $2,500, 37% be- 
tween $2,500 and $3,500, and 26% over $3,500. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Checks payable to Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 


As Seen by the League’s Board 


Tue entire membership of the Child Welfare League 
of America would find it profitable to audit a meeting 
of the Board of Directors, such as was held in New 
York City February 7 and 8, 1944. The Board is 
composed of professional workers and trustees from 
different parts of the country, who supply from their 
experience and thinking, that composite understand- 
ing of child welfare which is the League’s special 
contribution. 

The scope of the agenda allowed consideration of 
subjects which are of present concern to our constit- 
uent agencies. The scarcity of foster homes and the 
progress of campaigns for foster homes were con- 
sidered in terms of the present status in New Eng- 
land, the East, Midwest and South. The value of 
carefully organized and sustained campaigns can be 
measured both in terms of the homes found and of the 
increased recognition of the contributions of foster 
parents and a greater respect for their role in wartime. 

Conclusions of the just completed study of salaries 
and qualifications of child welfare workers, a follow- 
up of the study published early last year by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, were given careful consid- 
eration. Perhaps the most significant implication of 
the new study was that the median beginning salary 
paid by child welfare agencies to new graduates of 
schools of social work has climbed from $1,620 in 
1941 to $1,800 at the end of 1943. 

A report of substantial progress in its definitions 
was received from the Committee on the Relations of 
Child Welfare and Family Welfare Agencies. Discus- 
sions of the relations of these services, in view of 
the committee’s findings will be held at the two 
regional conferences scheduled for this Spring at 
Toledo, Ohio and Greenfield, Massachusetts, under 
the leadership of Herschel Alt, chairman of the com- 
mittee. These discussions, open only to representa- 
tives of League member agencies, will help the Com- 
mittee as it continues its work. It is well that in 
wartime the League is moving steadily towards a 
better understanding of these closely related areas of 
service, which too often found their relations in a 
state of confusion. 

Other signs of special activity under wartime pres- 
sures were the reports of the committees on member- 
ship and publications. A healthy growth in our con- 
stituency is reflected in the addition of ten members 
and seventy-five affiliates in 1943. The value of our 
publications and their popularity were given careful 
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attention by the entire Board, as well as the Com- 
mittee, and there was formal recognition of the need 
for additional staff for this part of the League pro- 
gram. The needs for other additions to the regular 
staff were reported by the executive director, allow- 
ing for additional service to children’s institutions, to 
agencies engaged in child protection, for assistance to 
the executive director, and for assistance to those of 
the staff responsible for promotion and fund raising. 
Two members of a temporary staff employed 
February 1, under the League’s American War Com- 
munity Services program, Miss Abigail Brownell and 
Miss Mary Keeley, were present as was Mrs. Dorothy 
T. Bohlke of W ashington, who also joins the League’s 
staff for part-time employ ment under a special fund. 
The services of these workers which will be described 
later, represent the League’s concern with the accrual 
of child welfare problems due to the war. 
—Howarp W. Hopkirk 


Coming Conferences 

The New England Regional Conference will be held April 26 and 
27 in Greenfield, Massachusetts, at the Hotel Weldon. Mr. Byron 
l. Hacker, Executive Director, The Children’s Center, New 
Haven, Connecticut, is Chairman. 

The National Conference of Social Work is scheduled for Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 21-27. Mrs. M: —s M. Gauchat, Executive 
Secret: airy, The Children’ s Bureau of the Family Service Society of 


Canton, ‘Ohio, is Program Chairman. The League’s headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Statler. 


Report of the Study of Recent Changes 
in Child Welfare Salaries 


As statep in the January BULLETIN, it was planned 
to include in this issue the full report of the study of 
recent changes in salaries of member and affiliate 
agencies of the Child Welfare League of America 
which has been made at the request of the League by 
the Department of Statistics of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. The study, for which data were collected 
during November, December, and the first half of 
January, has been completed, but the report proved 
to be too long for a single BULLETIN article and will 
now be published instead as a pamphlet of the 
Foundation. 

Although the questionnaire used for this inquiry 
was limited to a few simple questions that called only 
for answers which could be supplied quickly and 
easily, evidence on a variety of points was obtained, 
registering recent tendencies among the League agen- 
cies concerning salaries and replacement of profes- 
sional and houseparent workers. The report shows 
that salaries of both these groups of workers have been 
generally and on the average substantially increased. 
Although many of the recent salary changes have been 
effected as temporary cost-of-livingadjustments, many 
have also resulted from revision of basic salaries. 

The conclusions of the study have already been 
submitted to the 262 agencies which cooperated by 
returning requested information for analysis. Copies 
of the final report will be distributed as soon as they 
are available to all constituent agencies of the League. 


Boarp Rates IN 1943, a report based on replies to a question- 
naire sent to member agencies, is now available. Price 15 cents. 
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The Interpreter’s Column 


Every month, the National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services, 130 East 22d Street, New 
York, N. Y., discusses the contents of the BULLETIN 


from the standpoint of its possibilities for community 
education. 


In her brief article “Our First Attempt at Recruit- 
ing” it seems to me that Mrs. Gauchat has hit upon 
the kernel not only of the recruiting problem but of a 
very important part of the whole problem of social 
work interpretation when she says “. . . one of 
the places where we have missed fire in connection 
with recruiting is that of regularly getting into the 
sociology classes in the high schools to discuss social 
work . . .” It is remarkable that for so many 
years social work interpreters have, almost exclu- 
sively, devoted their real interpretative efforts to 
adults. It is strange that, in dealing with our clients, 
we recognize young years as formative years, and yet 
we save everything we have to say to the “public” 
about social problems until that public has grown up. 
It is mot difficult, with the proper relationships with 
our school boards and faculties, to introduce our sub- 
ject into the high schools and, at the same time, to be 
very helpful to the schools themselves. I am not sure 
how often the schools would welcome our introducing 
ourselves into their classrooms, but secondary school 
social science classes these days are thirsty for cur- 
rent, local material to illustrate the broad principles 
they are teaching. 

I talked not so long ago with a social science pro- 
fessor in a high school and found that practically 
every one of the subjects we are interested in and 
have information on were the same subjects discussed 
in his social science classes. But the professor told me 
at the same time that only one social agency in the 
entire county had volunteered to give him informa- 
tion regularly. He also related some bitter experiences 
in which visiting social workers, instead of talking 
about social problems, merely gave a publicity speech 
on their own agencies. What he wanted was real 
information*—the number of working mothers in the 
community and the plans for taking care of their 
children, facts on how dependent and delinquent 
children are cared for, information on how health 
problems in the community are dealt with, with cur- 


*In the July, 1943 issue of CHANNELS, official organ of Na- 


tional Publicity Council, a school superintendent describes the 


kinds of information which schools would welcome from social 
agencies. The National Publicity Council, at the request of one 
of its members, is at work on a bibliography of materials on social 
problems and social work written simply enough to be used di- 
rectly by high school students. This list will be available to other 
members of the Council when it is completed. 
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rent illustrations and statistics—all of which would 
fit directly into his teaching of the structure of a com- 
munity and how people live together in a democratic 
system. 

To some readers, it may seem that I am wandering 
away from the problem of recruiting trainees for so- 
cial work, but I am firmly convinced that the best 
recruiting device of all—albeit a slow one—is the 
sound device of interesting young people in social 
conditions, with the hope that some of them will want 
to try their own hands at ameliorating these condi- 
tions. Some will satisfy this desire, when they are 
grown up, by giving to the Community Fund, by 
being intelligent voters and arduous campaigners for 
social legislation, by volunteering their services to 
agencies, by serving on boards and committees. 
Others will want to enter social work as a profession 
—but they will be entering or attempting to enter not 
just because social work is a respectable profession 
with reasonably good working conditions, but be- 
cause they know what it can contribute toward mak- 
ing the world a better place in which to live. 

Mrs. Kiely’s pungent remarks about the gentle art 
of campaigning, “Milwaukee County’s United Home 
Finding Campaign,” will apply to every kind of 
agency, whether it has a foster home finding depart- 
ment or not. She is certainly right that the campaign 
is not the total answer to any deep interpretative 
problem. Campaigning is a device, and a useful one, 
even in foster home finding, if only because it holds 
the incentive of definite dates to complete concen- 
trated work and the excitement of measuring results 
over a definite period. It has the advantage, too, of 
adding a news value to requests for space in the press 
and time on the air. 

In no case, however—and this applies even to the 
Fourth War Loan—is a campaign effective without 
what our money-raisers call “interim publicity.” In 
the War Loan, we are asking people merely to lend 
money, and still “interim publicity” is vitally neces- 
sary and constantly apparent in the press and on the 
radio. How much more necessary it is, then, to have 
“interim publicity” when we are asking people to do 
something which changes their households, their 
lives and the lives of their families—when we are ask- 
ing them to take a child into their home. To rely 
merely on campaigning for such a deep teaching job 
would be the same thing as attempting to teach 
arithmetic to school children by exposing them to its 
wonders once a year in a “campaign.” The once-a- 
year campaign does not suffice to teach the public 
about juvenile delinquency, or the problems of the 
returning soldier, or the standards for an adequate 
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day care program, or any subject of depth and 
subtlety. As a matter of fact, I cannot think of any- 
thing that a campaign alone will sell. 

This, of course, is no argument against campaigns 
as part of a year-round program. A campaign may 
turn out to be a more effective ‘““waker-upper”’ than 
Mrs. Kiely suspects, if it is not allowed to die but 
rather is used as a spearhead to be driven home again 
and again through the year by carefully planned co- 
operative publicity. I hope we will have a chance to 
hear from Mrs. Kiely in the BULLETIN a year from 
now when the long term results of the campaign plus 
her follow-up plans will be, we expect, more encour- 


aging. 


Miss Henschke’s article, “Working with Families 
in Wartime’”’ is “‘must”’ reading for boards and staffs 
of every caseworking agency—and particularly for 
those staff and board members charged with responsi- 
bility for the agency’s interpretation. Parts of the 
article—like the section listing the evolutionary steps 
in the writing of the lead for the day care pamphlet — 
are worth clipping out and pasting on the wall of the 
room in which your next pamphlet will be written. 
Let’s watch out for lumping people as “‘problems”’ in 
our publicity. And when people are war workers or 
residents of a public housing project or in some other 
so-called special group, let’s not sound as if we had 
forgotten that they are self-directing individuals. In 
their day-to-day work case workers on the whole are 
certainly not guilty of “lumping” human beings. But 
very often their publicity is! 

E. Bricut 
National Publicity Council 


Case Work with Families in Wartime 
(Continued from page 3) 


for those who make it. Their dress has been stylized, 
but here in sketchy fashion are some of the folks 
on parade: 


1. The mothers who have never really been content with their 
parental role and seek to catch something of their unsatisfied 
youth as they return to work. 

2. The perfectionistic parents who have placed their highest 
values in material possessions: for whom the appearance of chil- 
dren is as important as their social development. 

3. The parents for whom a combined income makes possible 
freedom from anxiety over financial management and a longed-for 
ability to pay debts. 

4. The family wherein the inadequacy of the father has pushed 
the mother into at least part-time employment long ago. 


So the list could be interminably extended as vari- 
ous combinations of human needs are permitted ex- 
pression now through the socialized motive of patriot- 
ism. Thus is legitimized the expression of underlying 
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needs which often previously had no socially accept- 
able outlet. Whether the harmful effects of a given 
plan for the individual outweigh the advantages to 
the immediate national goal depends upon the seri- 
ousness of the effects in the individual family as well 
as upon national needs for mere survival. 


How Does Parent Feel ? 


Granted the parent decides upon day care, either 
because of his larger aims or simply because he is 
concerned only with his immediate situation, how can 
sense of sharing be attained? Participation comes 
through conferences between parents and representa- 
tives of the nursery, through the drawing in of fathers 
as well as mothers, through our understanding of how 
the parent feels about what seems to be a displace- 
ment of himself in the affections of the child (e. g., 
when the child begs to go to the nursery on Sunday, 
too), through our recognition of the effect of home 
events on the day nursery, and vice versa. 

As a parent is unable to give care to his child di- 
rectly, it may often be a source of satisfaction to him 
and the child if he is able to pay for the care given. 
Occasionally payment may be accompanied by re- 
sentment, but this is probably related to the parent’s 
total feeling about the child or the agency. Naturally 
to have value, amounts paid for the care of the child 
must be in relation to other family expenses. To ask 
a lone mother, with a home to maintain on a weekly 
income of $18, to pay $6 a week for day nursery care 
is unrealistic. But in a family where the combined 
incomes of father and mother amount to $70 a week, 
and there is but one child, does 75 cents or even $1.25 
a week seem any more realistic? What worth does 
child care come to have? How important can parents 
feel the day nursery program to be? What are we 
fostering, or missing in family values? 


Our Responsibility 


The case work principle of reciprocity will have to 
weather much in the months to come. As we guard 
against the encroachment of the apparently efficient 
authoritarian method in the practice of social work, 
and as we see the dangers as well as utilize the values 
in conformity; as we see individual meaning in social- 
ized and popular motives, and as we constantly deal 
with these by deed as well as word; as we grant that 
what may be healthy for the majority is unhealthy 
for a minority, and as we keep on caring about that 
minority; as we are alert to the ways in which we can 
truly help people create possibilities for helping them- 
selves, then and then only can we conscientiously feel 
that as case workers we are building for true de- 
mocracy. 
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An Adoption Agency Looks at Fees 
(Continued from page 5) 


now applying for the third child. There has been an 
acceptance on the part of other families whose first 
child predated our charge policy and whose second 
application came after the establishment of the fee. 
Incidentally, voluntary contributions have ceased al- 
most entirely. Several applicants have been confused 
because other agencies placing a smaller number of 
children do not have a fee and it has been interesting 
to see some families choose to work with the agency 
that has no fee and others decide to work with the 
agency that has a fee plan. This raises interesting 
possibilities for speculation but to date we have no 
conclusive evidence of the factors involved. Discus- 
sion of fee has brought to light in the case of some 
families the avoidance of having children of their 
own, in part because of the financial outlay involved. 
One family who had worked very hard to rise above 
their humble beginnings, who had measured their rise 
determinedly in financial terms and possessions, and 
who had avoided children in the earlier years as they 
were building their own resources, could not bear the 
thought that, now that they had possessions to share, 
there should be cost attached to the sharing. Two 
families expressed their feeling that they, as con- 
tributors to the Community Fund, should share in 
the services of a community service agency without 
additional cost. 


Reactions of Other Agencies 


During this year and a half a number of child plac- 
ing agencies have indicated their interest in our ex- 
periment through letters of inquiry and visits. The 
BuLtetIn of the Child Welfare League of America* 
carried a series of letters discussing the wisdom of a 
fee program in adoption. At least one other recog- 
nized child placing agency has established an investi- 
gation fee. 


Increase in Fees 


The review of our first year and a half of a fee 
system by our Board and staff resulted in a new 
conviction, based on experience rather than theory, 
of the validity of financial participation by adopting 
parents. We considered again, as we had in the begin- 
ning, other ways of approaching this problem, such 
as a registration fee, a sliding scale, etc. It seemed 


* November and December 1941, February 1942. 
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to us that either or both of these might lend them- 
selves more easily to questioning by the public of the 
focus of our concern and therefore disadvantages 
would outweigh the advantages. On the basis of our 
past experience we established a new fee which had a 
more significant relationship to costs of service. On 
May 1, 1943, an inclusive fee of one hundred dollars 
was established. This new fee continues the former 
investigation and completion fee of twenty-five dol- 
lars each and adds a fifty dollar charge at or around 
the time of placement. This new fee means that the 
applicant or adopting parent carries between one- 
third and one-half the cost per adoption. With this 
new fee as with the old it may be waived in whole or 
in part at the discretion of the staff if it works hard- 
ship on a family who might otherwise provide a good 
home for a child. Such an occasion has not to date 
presented itself. Eight months experience with the 
new fee has brought no new or significant expression 
on the part of adopting applicants, and the more 
realistic basis of this fee has been satisfying to the 
staff. 


In looking to the future our Board and staff have 
very real conviction of the soundness of the participa- 
tion by the adopting parent in the costs of adoption 
service. We do not have equal conviction that we 
have reached the answer as to how to apply that fee 
and we are still experimenting with that. We have 
considered the application of the fee in terms of com- 
pleted service to the adopting parent, that is, having 
only those adopting parents for whom things have 
worked out successfully be the ones to contribute to 
the cost. This would remove the investigation charge 
since this is primarily not a service to the applicant 
but rather to child and community. Each time we 
come face to face with this decision we find ourselves 
reluctant to lose the psychological value of the in- 
vestigation fee which requires the applicant to think 
through carefully whether he wants to embark on a 
plan that will ask self participation and financial par- 
ticipation without the assurance that it will end in 
the placement for which he is asking. 


Willingness to share the total costs of adoption 
service has in our experience proved helpful to adopt- 
ing parent and agency. A child, too, will benefit 
through a plan which has within it helpful qualities 
for his adopting parents. It is the clarity of focus of 
the agency, with the child its primary responsibility, 
that permits the successful operation of a fee plan in 
an adoption agency. 
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Milwaukee County’s United Home Finding Campaign 
Mary E. 


Wartime Child Care Coordinator, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HE report of the secretary of a project such as 

Milwaukee County’s United Home Finding 
Campaign should concern itself first with such mat- 
ters as organizational structure, procedures, and sta- 
tistics. However, since there is a degree of uniformity 
in the organizational structure and procedures em- 
ployed by us and previously reported by communities 
conducting home finding campaigns, it is not neces- 
sary to embark upon this cumbersome job. As for the 
statistics, perhaps they can be warmed up if they are 
injected at the appropriate moment. 

Milwaukee County boasts eight licensed children’s 
agencies, public and private, sectarian and non- 
sectarian. With the common objective of better care 
for our children through the use of more and better 
foster homes and with the common problem of a 
serious shortage in foster homes, the United Home 
Finding Campaign was conceived. 


Objective of the United Campaign 


The Foster Home Committee, a sub-committee 
under the Case Work Division of the Council of So- 
cial Agencies, prepared the setting. Individual efforts 
of the agencies had failed to alleviate the shortage of 
homes. Committee thinking and planning had not 
helped. A united, all-out, well publicized effort was 
something to try. And so the home finding campaign, 
September 7 to September 21, 1943, sponsored by the 
Milwaukee County Community Fund and Council of 
Social Agencies. 

This campaign represented the first united forceful 
appeal of the agencies to the community for help in 
meeting a common problem. Its immediate objective 
was to secure a large number of full-time foster 
homes. An appeal for foster day care homes and 
mutual boarding homes was also included. The plan 
was to state the problem clearly, and then to hit the 
community squarely and forcefully in a rapid suc- 
cession of well aimed interpretive blows. 

Our problem was stated clearly. The aforemen- 
tioned blows were administered. And the difficult 
nature of the problem was again proved. Our all-out 
efforts had not relieved the situation to any appre- 
ciable extent! 

Our appeal was directed to Milwaukee County 
which has a population of about 800,000. Our re- 
sponses totaled about 500, over 100 of which were 
from so far out of the county that they could not be 
accepted for that and other reasons. Two hundred 
seventy-five applications were received for full-time 


foster homes and about 100 applications for foster 
day care homes. Mutual boarding home applications 
were so few as to be negligible. 

Results of the Campaign 


For a community the size of Milwaukee County, 


that response was very low. Needless to say, the | 


number of full-time foster homes actually netted was 
even lower. Of 111 homes reported accepted, the 
agencies have estimated their use as follows: Good 
59; Fair 22; Poor 15; Restricted Use 15. Some few 
homes are still reported “‘pending.” Without indulg- 
ing in any wishful thinking about how the homes 
classified as fair, poor, and for restricted use might be 
developed, as it now stands we recruited 59 homes 
with good possibilities of use. Fifty-nine full-time 
foster homes out of a community of 800,000 people! 
This, in spite of selected distribution of 25,000 illus- 
trated explanatory folders, 500 posters, fairly good 
newspaper coverage (quantity and quality), radio 
interviews and plugs, publicity in industrial house 
organs, etc. These figures represent our most recent 
quantitative analysis of accepted full-time foster 
homes. They are significant in terms of the campaign 
and the foster home problem in this particular com- 
munity. They indicate how very lightly the sur- 
face of this formidable problem has been brushed. 
And they dramatize a need which was brought home 
so vividly to those of us who manned the campaign 
office. 

The great strides that have been taken in profes- 
sional social work, especially as they concern foster 
home care, have not been sufficiently interpreted. In 
the public mind, and excluding thuse board and com- 
mittee people who have been otherwise informed, the 
care of neglected and dependent children still is asso- 
ciated with institutional care, boarding homes as 
they are work homes, and adoption. The countless 
telephone calls and letters (especially from those 
areas in which there is no organized agency), indicat- 
ing no understanding of foster home care or indicat- 
ing surprise that all children in institutions are not 
“orphans” waiting to be adopted, proved to us, be- 
fore any statistics were available at all, that this was 
not a problem which could be cracked with a rapid 
succession of hard-hitting, interpretive blows. In- 
stead, it is something which must be slowly but 
consistently dissolved with a kind of interpretation 
worthy of the strides which we as a profession have 
taken. And at this point and in this community a 
hard-hitting, all-out campaign does not represent this 
kind of interpretation. 
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BOOK NOTES 


SoctaL Work As A Proression. By Esther Lucile Brown. Russell 
Sage Foundation. New York. 1942. 232 pp. $1.00. 


In this fourth and revised edition of Socta, Work 
AS A Proression, the author has assembled and 
brought up to date objective data concerning the 
scope of social work activities, the present status of 
education for social work, the programs of national 
associations, and statistics regarding the availability 
of, and demand for, social workers. The presentation 
in each of these areas is by no means confined to 
factual tabulation, but sets forth important and pro- 
vocative issues and advances challenges to future 
trends. The reason why this book should be read (and 
its compact size and clarity of expression make it 
very readable) by all those who are concerned with 


enabling social work to achieve recognized profes-_ 


sional status, is clearly articulated in the preface, 
which states, “It is hoped that this information may 
be readily utilized by those who are striving to make 
the professions contribute more widely to the welfare 
both of their members and of society.” 

In 1915 Dr. Abraham Flexner set forth criteria 
for measuring a true profession. Social work has been 
frequently reviewed against these criteria and Dr. 
Brown gives encouragement in the form of convincing 
proof of progress toward the fulfillment of these re- 
quirements. The obligation which we owe to the na- 
tional associations is given significant recognition in 
the evidence recorded of their concern with the im- 
provement of the professional quality of social work 
and with the development of educational disciplines 
and a growing body of knowledge; with the extension 
of the scope of social work activities and responsive- 
ness to public interest and general social welfare; and 
with the fostering of group consciousness to achieve 
these social ends. 

Self-satisfaction with our progress is modified by 
critical analysis of the shortcomings and lags in cer- 
tain aspects of our professional growth. Credit to the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work for 
the attention given to the formulation of a basic cur- 
riculum is offset by failure to visualize important 
areas which need reinforcement if the curriculum is 
to keep pace with the extension of employment op- 
portunities. In such areas as rural social work, 
administration and planning, and programs for social 
security, training materials fall short of the advance 
in public welfare practice. Failure of the professional 
schools to arrive at definite prerequisites in the social 
sciences reveals lack of conviction and imagination as 
to the value of the offerings from the biological sci- 
ences and from such subjects as economics, anthro- 
pology, and political science. Advanced content con- 
structed on the foundations of the social sciences 
would enrich the graduate curriculum and _ find 
expression in qualitative research. These references 
are only illustrative of important issues in this 
volume which are brought to the reader’s attention. 

In spite of the fact that the author states this book 
may be useful to vocational counsellors, it might be 
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confusing to the reader who is not well oriented in the 
evolution of social work and in its professional striv- 
ings. In a book of this length, only partial evidence 
can be presented. The historical material is confined 
largely to changing concepts in meeting economic 
need, and in defining social work as related to social 
and economic security. 


The development of other aspects of social work, 
notably child welfare and the Settlement movement 
which also had early beginnings, is not encom- 
passed. The evolution of the individualized case work 
approach is described as overshadowing other de- 
velopments in the past, but its place in the present is 
not clearly delineated, or its future potentialities. In 
presenting professional curricula, course offerings in 
the Member Schools of the A.A.S.W., in universities 
and colleges and in social science departments are 
grouped in these categories, respectively. Informa- 
tion gathered from bulletins in this way may lead 
to inaccurate weighting unless the philosophic basis 
of professional education in social work is thoroughly 
comprehensible to the reader. Course content con- 
sidered without differentiation as to academic and 
professional teaching methods, and apart from field 
work with the tutorial plan of supervision strips so- 
cial work education of the integration and objectives 
inherent in the professional curriculum. 


One cannot read this volume without being chal- 
lenged by the portions which point to the failure of 
social work to assume leadership in certain prescribed 
directions, and to the lack of recognition of social 
work as a profession by the general public. This is 
reflected in the small enrollment in schools of social 
work, where it is obvious that vital contacts with 
undergraduate social science departments have not 
been cultivated, and college students know little 
about vocational opportunities. It is reflected in the 
paradox which exists between the need for social 
work and the demand for it as shown in the rapid 
creation of social work positions and the dispropor- 
tionate lag in training requirements and salary levels. 
(This is vividly illustrated in the field of child care by 
estimates of need and supply provided through the 
Child Welfare League of America.) It is reflected in 
the hesitation of social work to accept responsibility 
for social change through being out of touch with the 
larger economic, political, and social problems, and 
hence failing to execute workable programs for social 
action. And it is reflected in the failure to produce 
forceful leadership in carrying out its sincere desire 
to be of greater use in connection with the exigencies 
of the war and in organizing to take an effective role 
in meeting the problems of postwar social reconstruc- 
tion. Although these shortcomings are generously at- 
tributed to the fact that social work is a young pro- 
fession, this clarification of the crucial issues at stake 
should be conducive to serious effort on the part of 
professional social workers to self-study and criticism. 


—F.orence R. Day 
Director, Smith College School for Social Work 
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Evaluation of the Campaign 


If the success or failure of our home finding cam- 
paign is to be measured solely in terms of the number 
of homes actually netted, as compared with the re- 
ported need for homes, it must be declared a failure. 
If instead, it is to be measured by the values arising 
from it which have given us new respect for the 
challenge the problem presents; welded us more 
closely together for a steady (if unspectacular) co- 
ordinated march upon it; and turned our thinking 
from an “all-out” thrust from the surface of the 

roblem to an inward searching at the core, it must 
* declared a success. 

Disregarding completely the fifty-nine good homes 
which were recruited (and which are not to be sneezed 
at), this campaign served a purpose so constructive 
to agencies that we find them asking for formal or- 
ganization of a Children’s Section which we have not 
had in the past and which would among other things 

rovide for “‘a joint continuous program for foster 
recruiting and interpretation.” 

That our campaign was a levelling force which 
turned our thinking from an all-out thrust to inward 
searching is perhaps best indicated in such wholesome 
plans as continuous study in each agency of its par- 
ticular situation, problems, trends and needs, all of 
which will be reported at monthly meetings of agency 
representatives, plans for the exchange of available 
foster homes, organization of a year-round Foster 
Parents Advisory Council, and foster parents’ 
meetings. 


Conclusions 


That our home finding campaign served a very real 
constructive purpose we are convinced. That it did 
not serve the purpose for which it was intended, the 
recruiting of a large number of homes, is evident. 
That it did serve so real an internal purpose is 
fortunate. What the positive cumulative effects will 
be in community understanding of foster home care 
cannot be measured. Hopefully, some small portion 
of the much too large doses of interpretation that 
were given in much too short a time to an essentially 
unprepared public, will have a measure of success. It 
would be unrealistic to hope for any more. The ele- 
ments which combine to give this problem its depth 
and scope are too well integrated to become disinte- 
grated now by one resounding surface blow. 

Like so many other communities throughout the 
country, we are still wrestling with the problem of a 
shortage of foster homes. We intend to remain united 
in our effort to find a solution. What the solution is 
we do not know. One thing we do know, however, 
is that in our community the solution is not to be 
found in any plan which involves a sudden and 
dramatic descent upon the public. 


Our First Attempt at Recruiting 


Our worthy President, Mr. Leonard W. Mayo, sets 
so many ideas in motion that I often wonder ust 
what would happen if a culmination of those ideas 
were to rise up before him simultaneously! Last 
February, Mr. Mayo called a meeting in Cleveland, 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA BULLETIN 


of executives of member agencies in the vicinity to 
discuss the need for recruiting. 

As a direct result of this meeting, our Board de- 
cided to ask two Canton students who had done some 
work with us, Miss Jeanne Mahoney of Manhattan- 
ville College, and Miss Anne Buker of Ohio State 
University, to plan a students’ tea. In making up the 
list of persons to whom invitations would be sent, we 
discovered that the teachers of sociology who were 
serving on our Case Committee had rather full record 
of the interests of undergraduate students, the sub- 
jects which they were studying, changes in courses 
which had taken place since they entered college, and 
their interest in studying for social work. The tea was 
held in our agency office June 17, 1943, and Mr. 
Arthur H. Kruse, Assistant Professor of Public Wel- 
fare, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, who is himself young, dynamic 
and enthusiastic, talked to the students about grad- 
uate training. Twenty-three students had signified 
their interest in coming to the tea. The discussion was 
informal and quite spontaneous. After the discussion 
period the students visited our offices, looked over 
our library, talked with various members of the staff 
about social work, etc. Many of the students dis- 
covered for the first time that there was a social 
agency in Canton, and were very enthusiastic about 
the services which we gave in the community. Some 
of the students knew of our agency because their fore- 


bears had been Board Members or incorporators of 


the agency, but had only a vague idea of our program. 

Later in the summer when we needed a temporary 
worker at the reception desk we employed one of the 
students. We selected a student who had already 
geared her undergraduate course toward training in 
a graduate school. 

In the fall we selected five students who showed the 
greatest amount of interest and sent them a sub- 
scription to THE Fami ty. Our reason for doing this 
was because we believed that if they were familiar 
with a journal of social case work they would have 
greater interest in going into training in this field. 

It was surprising to us to find as many as twenty- 
three students interested in our first meeting. It also 
has been a revelation to us to note how many young 
people in high school and college come to this agency 
for help on papers for school. During the past year 
the favorite subjects have been Day Care and 
Juvenile Delinquency. This leads us to believe that 
one of the places where we have missed fire in con- 
nection with recruiting is that of regularly getting 
into the sociology classes in the high schools to discuss 
social work and to arrange field trips for students. 


We realize that our attempts at recruiting will 
have little value unless we can offer at least two fel- 
lowships to students for graduate work. We hope that 
this will be possible in another year. 

We shall be interested in the experiences of other 
agencies in recruiting students for training in social 
work. 

—Mrs. Marcuerite Y. GAUCHAT 


Executive Director, The Family Service Society of 
The Children’s Bureau, Canton, Ohio 
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